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than draw the most obvious conclusions from the mass of experimental 
data now before the psychological world, and that much of experimental 
detail must be added to the course by the instructor. But it is always 
easier to fill in details than to attempt to round out an inconsistent or in- 
complete book. Yet, if one should be critical at all, he would be compelled 
to own that a special chapter on Attention is to be desired. Such a 
chapter, it would seem, could easily have been made consistent with Mr. 
Stout's point of view, while as it is, the student, who from other sources 
hears much of ' doctrines ' of ' attention, ' and of the modification of 
mental content by ' attention,' must content himself here with a few scat- 
tered passages and with an absence of all reference to the experimental 
work on attention. Of course the more advanced student is cognizant of 
Mr. Stout's point of view, but we cannot help feeling that a special chap- 
ter on Attention could have been consistently inserted without conceding 
too much to the ' functional ' point of view, and would have been a direct 
pedagogical gain. 

But, in the light of the many admirable qualities of the book, this is of 
minor importance, especially in view of the distinct advance which it marks 
in the method of bringing the subject in its totality before the beginner. 
And we venture to predict that in those quarters where the aim of an intro- 
ductory course in psychology is still the development of psychological in- 
sight, and preparation for the other mental sciences, in those quarters, 
namely, where a text-book is likely to be used, Mr. .Stout's Manual will 
meet with a cordial reception. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 

Sextus Empiricus and Greek Scepticism, A Thesis Accepted for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Bern, Switzerland. 
By Mary Mills Patrick, President of the American College, Constanti- 
nople, Turkey. Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.; London, George 
Bell & Sons, 1899. — pp. vii, 163. 

This volume is an excursion into a field of research which lies somewhat 
remote from the beaten path of philosophical study, but which is by no 
means lacking in interest and value. For Pyrrhonism presents the most 
thorough-going system of agnosticism which has ever been developed. It 
is the philosophy of those who thought with one of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's 
characters that "to dogmatize about any subject under heaven . . . was 
the act of an idiot." The consistency of such a system was of course 
limited by the possibilities of language. But the leading Pyrrhonists like 
Sextus, fully aware that any general statement of scepticism is always in 
danger of committing suicide, strove by every conceivable means to guard 
against this catastrophe. The interest in the writings of Sextus Empiricus 
is enhanced by the fact that in them are found practically all the arguments 
which have been employed, in modern as well as in ancient times, by the 
supporters of a doctrine of philosophical nescience. 
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The work of Dr. Patrick falls into two parts, the first giving a series of 
brief introductory essays, historical and critical, the second an English 
translation of the first book of the Pyrrhonic Hypotyposes. 

The vexed questions regarding the professional affiliations of Sextus, the 
period of his activity, and the seat of the school of which he was the head, 
are clearly treated in the light of the sources and the discussions by Zeller, 
Pappenheim, Haas, Brochard, and others who have written on the history 
of Pyrrhonism. The conclusions reached are, in fine, that Sextus, who was 
unquestionably a physician, is not necessarily to be regarded as belonging 
to the Empirical School of medicine throughout his life, but may be sup- 
posed to have found the Methodical School more in harmony with his 
views ; that his date is to be fixed late in the second century, so that his 
floruit was reached after Galen (who died about 200 A. D.) had finished 
his writings, which contain no reference to Sextus ; and that, while the 
connection of Pyrrhonism with Alexandria was close, Rome is to be ac- 
cepted as the seat of the Pyrrhonic School for at least a part of the time 
that Sextus was at its head. In view of the many lacuna in our knowledge 
of the history of Pyrrhonism, these conclusions must, I think, be regarded 
as somewhat problematical. 

"The Position and Aim of Pyrrhonism," "The Sceptical Tropes," 
" jEnesidemus and the Philosophy of Heracleitus " and "A Critical Ex- 
amination of Pyrrhonism ' ' constitute the remaining topics of the first part. 
The critical portion would have been improved by bringing it more fully 
into relation with modern thought. Of especial interest would have been a 
discussion of the way in which many of the weapons of this ancient scepti- 
cism have been wrested from it by the progress of positive science. Pyr- 
rhonism was a scientific as well as a philosophical scepticism. The ad- 
vance of science has wrought against it in at least three ways. In the first 
place, the ancient sceptics, with the almost boundless credulity common to 
antiquity, appealed to many supposed facts which were absolutely baseless, 
never thinking, apparently, of putting the matter to the test of experiment. 
Again, many of the anomalies which they employ in support of their posi- 
tion have been shown to be not anomalies at all, but strictly regular and ex- 
plicable phenomena. And, finally, the achievements of science in building 
up a vast body of trustworthy and useable knowledge of nature, are an ef- 
fective answer to this scepticism on its scientific side. 

In selecting the first book of the Hypotyposes for translation, the author 
has fastened upon the most significant portion of the writings of Sextus for 
the purposes of the general student. An English translation has long been 
a desideratum. Unfortunately, this portion of Dr. Patrick's work is the one 
which seems least successfully executed. At numerous points there is evi- 
dence of haste and a lack of care in the revision of the work. ' ' Outlines 
of the Pyrrhonic Philosophy" would have served better than "Pyrrhonic 
Sketches " as a translation of the title. But Dr. Patrick may be forgiven 
any little infelicity in this respect in view of the inexplicable blunder of an 
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English writer, Mr. Norman Maccoll, who in The Greek Sceptics ren- 
ders it "Hypotheses," for which there is absolutely no warrant. Some 
of the Greek terms appear without translation. In the case of the oft-re- 
curring iiroxn the Greek word is sometimes given, and it is sometimes trans- 
lated. There is apparently no principle governing the usage in respect to 
this word. In the case of this and other technical terms the Greek might 
have been given in brackets or in a glossary. To translate aSo^&CTag- " in 
an unprejudiced way " (23) is to miss the full meaning of the word in the 
Greek of the period. The English of the famous story of Apelles (28) is 
defective. It seems fanciful to render Karaaiavd^ovTa by • ' builds a tower 
of reasoning" (32). "Control of the humors" (80) should rather be 
" prevalence of the humors," as t!m> xvpov is certainly to be regarded as a 
subjective genitive. One would prefer ' ' a party to the controversy " to "a 
part of the disagreement " (90, 98). " An ordinary good man " (i57)hardly 
reproduces fterpiag Kpmjpti/iivog. bv ficOCKov r66e ij r6Se is rendered "no more 
than this " (1 88) instead of "no more this than that .' ' ' ' Would assent ' ' 
(191) is hardly adequate for xph avyKaTarideadat. These and other similar 
blemishes will doubtless be remedied in a second edition. It is only 
fair to Dr. Patrick to consider the conditions under which her work was 
done, and the absence of English-speaking critics. But, even as it stands 
the translation is to be welcomed, and should prove of service to a large 
number of students, who by a few hours of reading can gain an insight not 
otherwise obtainable into the spirit and methods of Greek scepticism. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

The Philosophy of Greece Considered in Relation to the Character and His- 
tory of its People. By Alfred William Benn. London, Grant Rich- 
ards, 1898. — pp. x, 308. 

' ' The object of this book is to show how Greek philosophy exhibits, under 
an abstract form, certain ways of acting and looking at things which charac- 
terized the Greek genius before philosophy itself began ; how, having come 
into existence, its evolution was determined by the history and geography 
of Greece ; and how, at every stage of that evolution, it was influenced by 
he political, religious, and scientific culture of the Greek people ; in a word, 
to consider philosophy — by which I understand a study of the most general 
relations between the world and human life — as a product, not only of cer- 
tain preeminent intellects, but also, and above all, as a product of the nation 
whence they sprang." 

In such terms does Mr. Benn state the object of his book, acknowledging 
that the idea and the suggestion of the work were due to Professor Knight 
of St. Andrews. It requires no special insight to perceive that we are deal- 
ing with an attempt to set forth the philosophy of the history of philosophy. 
The task is worthy of the best effort a philosopher and a scholar may com- 
mand. As the work makes a show of completeness, it cannot be regarded 



